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But before that argument could be driven home in those
recesses of Peel's mind where reason reigned supreme
it was necessary that the leaders of the anti-Corn-Law
League and the parliamentary advocates of free trade
should spend five years in incessant toil, agitation,
persuasion, and conflict.
The principal parliamentary advocates of free trade,
the men with whom Peel contended so long and so
valiantly for the sake of a cause which he knew in his
heart to be lost, were four in number. Two sprung
from the aristocracy, but qualified by a higher title than
that of birth to adorn and lead the senate, Mr. Charles
Villiers and Lord Howick, are still' amongst us jilmost
the sole survivors wjtl^ jyTr. fifadstone of the^great
conflict whi'cft ft-ndftfl Peel's career as a minister. Two
others sprung from the ranks of the people, and driven
into public life by the overmastering impulse of a great
popular cause, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. have_j)assed
away. Of those who survive, it is perhaps becoming to
speak with some restraint, though even posthumous
frankness will have nothing but praise to give them.
A modern politician, not born when the corn laws
were repealed, once thought proper to say that the
contemporaries and comrades of Mr, Villiers in the
great conflict had appropriated his due share of the glories
of their common victory. " When Mr. Villiers had won
the day, Mr. Bright and his dear friend Mr. Cobden
stepped in and tried to rob him of all his glory." Mr.
Bright and Mr. Cobden never did anything of the kind-
The credit was justly given to Cobden alike by his
associates in the conflict and by Sir Eobert Peel himself;
and no one had better reason to know than Mr. Villiers